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HORTICULTURE 


Home Planting 


We have a large stock of hardy New Eng- 
land grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses 
and perennials from which to select plants 
that will fill your requirements. If you are 
looking for well grown plants, dug and 
shipped properly, we know that we can serve 
you to your satisfaction. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Telephone 
Rockland 26 


Catalog 
Free 








Rare Plants from Hicks 








| ANEW 
JUNIPER 


In charming color com- 
bination — steel blue and 
red. When the sun is high 
its color resembles Colo- 
rado Blue spruce; in late 
afternoon the new growths 
reflect reddish hues. Use 


Meyer Juniper 


A dwarf, slow grower to 
feather down the taller 
evergreens, or set it before 
a dark green background 
at the end of a long vista. 


1-ft. specimens $3 each 
2-ft. specimens $6 each 

Meyer Juniper is illustrated in color in Home Landscapes, 
an unusual catalogue that you will enjoy reading. Send 
for a free copy. 
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Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, L. I., New York 
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FARQUHAR’S SUPERB PANSIES 
FORGET-ME-NOTS AND 
DAISIES 


Pansy, Farquhar’s Finest Show, Mixed. A blend of the 
most beautifully colored and largest flowering sorts 
from the worlds’ leading Pansy Specialists. 1 oz,, 
$3.50; 1% 0z., $2.00; large pkt., 50 cts.; second size pkt, 
25 cts. 


Forget-me-not (Myosotis) Alpestris Victoria. The strain 
we offer of this splendid variety is the finest procurable, 
producing dwarf compact plants fairly smothered with 
bright blue flowers. %4 oz., $1.25; % 0z., 75 cts.; pkt, 
15 cts. 


Daisy (Bellis Perennis). The. English Double Daisies are 
invaluable for early blooming in masses or planted in 
combination with other Spring-flowering plants and 
bulbs. 

Farquhar’s Giant Double Pink. A mammoth strain 
producing flowers double the size of the ordinary. 
¥% oz., $1.50; pkt., 25 cts. 

Farquhar’s Giant Double White. Pure white form of 
the above. % oz., $1.50; pkt., 25 cts. 

Farquhar’s Giant Quilled Red. A distinct and very 
beautiful variety. Pkt., 25 cts. 


Send for our Special Midsummer Bulletin containing a 
complete list of hardy Perennial Flower Seeds, Pot- 
grown Strawberries, Forcing Bulbs, etc., mailed free on 
request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston 
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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 2oth, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2%4 feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) : 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the ncw leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate mr 
portance. 


Plants 114 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


Fsaingoe Mrsseric: 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





EDMUND M. MILLS 
ROSE GARDEN 
Established 1924 by the 
CITY OF SYRACUSE 
and 


THE SYRACUSE ROSE SOCIETY 


Dr. Mills inspired the love of rose growing 
in the hearts of his fellow 
citizens 


The above is a reproduction of the 
bronze tablet already completed, ex- 
cept for mounting, in the Edmund M. 
Mills Rose Garden in Thornden Park, 
Syracuse, N. Y., which on July 2, was 
formally dedicated by the officials of 
The American Rose Society, the Syra- 
mse Rose Society and the City of 
Syracuse. 

The event followed the fifteenth an- 
mal Rose Show held in the Court 
House at which there acted as judges, 
Mr. W. E. Clark, ex-Governor of 
Alaska, now of Charleston, West Vir- 
gina; Mr. F. L. Atkins, Vice-Presi- 
dent of The American Rose Society; 
and Mrs. Bickle of Syracuse. The cup 
for the best exhibit was won by Mrs. 
Neal, and the Queen Rose prize was 
awarded to Mrs. George Barnes. 

Following this presentation, there 
was an address by J. Horace McFar- 
land, editor of The American Rose 
Annual on ‘‘The Economic Value of 
a Municipal Rose Garden.’’ He ana- 
lyzed the rose with a ‘‘Juliet’’ in his 
hand, as two-thirds water, otherwise 
composed of carbon, phosphorus, mag- 
iésia, iron, ete., but having no eco- 
tomie value easy to perceive. 


“We make no fabric from it,’’ he 


said, ‘and for most of us, it contains 
M0 Source of income. Yet as we look 
back over the centuries it has been 
two thousand years since it was 
the Queen of Flowers. You 

may travel through country after 
‘ountry, and find that the name Rose 
iS come into all languages; it has 
history as well as litera- 

fue, and it has touched the tongues 
of poets. It has influenced munici- 
bal expenditures and we may well 
} question — has that money 
Wisely spent? Let us examine 
tase of the City of Syracuse, 


which has given up a valuable area. 
I propose that you for a moment com- 
pare your present town to a Syracuse 
that should be parkless and church- 
less. 

‘Tt is esteemed that the highest in- 
tensity of park value as demonstrated, 
for example in Hartford, Connecticut, 
is not less than seventy thousand vis- 
itors per acre. We spend large sums 
in our cities to maintain order—that 
is an expense. Can such restraint be 
managed at less expense? Definite 
record in Harrisburg shows 1,700,000 
park visits during which eleven po- 
licemen made only ten arrests. The 
cost of park police maintenance is 
but one-tenth of the cost of policing 
our homes and streets. Park spaces 
occupy the minds and hearts and 
wills of people, so that they are not 
engaged in making trouble for others. 
Man learned to beautify his ceme- 
teries before ever he learned to beau- 
tify his parks. Without diminishing 
the first, we do need to develop our 
sense of need for the second. We are 
an industrial community. Does not 


this train of thought arouse in you a 
suggestion of what your part may be 
in keeping this Rose Garden for Syra- 
cuse and what it may do for Syra- 
cuse? 

‘“‘The spirit which has justly 
prompted this dedication, to a citi- 
zen of national note is to be com- 
mended. Wherever Dr. Mills goes a 
Rose society grows. You have to-day 
done a good thing politically, socially, 
economically and in Christian fashion. 
You have done a good work, may you 
keep on in it.’’ 

Ex-Gov. Clark spoke on the making 
of a Rose City. 

Dr. Mills followed in response to 
the mayor’s dedicatory address, say- 
ing ‘‘If I followed what my heart is 
saying to me, I know what I would 
say, I would say, I thank you, and 
would take my place.’’ But Dr. Mills 
most delightfully entertained his au- 
dience for one half hour. 


At 8 P. M. of Dedication Day at 
Syracuse, there was a joint meeting 
of the Syracuse Rose Society and The 
American Rose Society with Dr. Mills 
presiding. Robert Pyle, secretary of 
The American Rose Society, told of 








PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 
Robert Pyle, 8. 8S. Pennock, Dr. E. M. Mills, Walter E. Olark, and J. Horace McFarland 
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the various activities of the Society, 
especially its efforts to bring Rose 
lovers together all over the United 
States, its work of collecting and 
broadcasting information on the Rose 
in the annual publications of two hun- 
dred pages, demonstration work by 
means of municipal gardens in vari- 
ous parts of the country, the encour- 
agement of Rose shows, the stimulat- 
ing of hybridizers in the production 
of new Roses, the efforts to increase 
membership, which now numbers 
3350. 

Mr. F. L. Atkins, vice-president, 
followed with instructive and inter- 
esting information on Rose culture 
and new Roses of to-day. He advo- 
cated Fall planting of Hybrid Teas; 
the planting of plenty of Roses 
around school gardens, so that the 
children could have all they wanted 
to satisfy their hunger for them, and 
he also told of wonderful effect made 
upon the prisoners of Sing Sing 
by the Rose Garden which the Amer- 
ican Rose Society helped to establish 
there, and which is proving quite a 
success from more than one stand- 
point. 

Among the outstanding new Roses, 
he recommended the following: 
Sunny Jersey, Independence Day, 
Mrs. Emily Morse, Sabbatier, Red 
Star, Burgemeester Sandberg and 
Souv. de Claudius Pernet. 


Fruit Breeding 


_ Among exhibits at the State Fair 
at Syracuse, N. Y., the week of Sep- 
tember 8 will be a display showing 
how the plant breeders at the Gov- 
ernment Experiment Station develop 
new varieties of fruit. The tools used 
in cross pollinating, the various oper- 
ations involved in making a cross be- 
tween two parent varieties, and the 
results of some of the crossing done 
on the Station grounds will be shown. 

The station fruit men have been 
suecessful in developing several new 
varieties of hardy fruits, such as ap- 
ples, pears, plums, cherries, straw- 
berries, raspberries, ete, some of 
which are now accepted commercial 
varieties. Professional fruit growers 
and amateur gardeners have been at- 
tracted by these new_ offerings, and 
the station workers have decided that 
a practical demonstration of how the 
new kinds are obtained would prove 
of interest to many state fair visitors. 


Short Hills Dahlia Show 

The Short Hills Garden Club an- 
nounces its sixteenth annual dahlia 
show on Friday and Saturday, Sep- 
tember 26th and 27th to be held at 
the Short Hills Club house. 


HORTICULTURE 


The shows of this little organiza- 
tion stand unique among the thou- 
sands which are given each year. 
Flowers are always shown with full 
length of stem, and the exhibition 
tables are built in tiers, that every 
exhibit may have an equal opportun- 
ity to be seen. Dr. Marshall A. Howe, 
eurator of the New York Botanical 
Gardens, who for many years has ar- 
ranged their great dahlia plantation, 
will be captain of a large team of 
judges. Among these will be Messrs. 
Richard Lohrmann of California; 
Charles H. Connors, president of 
the Dahlia Society of New Jersey, 
George W. Kerr of Pennsylvania, 
Prof. George W. Frazer of Connecti- 
eut, and Mr. R. S. Sturtevant of 
Massachusetts. 


Fruit Growers to Meet 


August 14, has been announced as 
the date of the big summer meeting 
of Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation and allied associations. It 
will be held in Littleton, Mass., and 
the 17-state automobile tour of the 
American Pomological society will ar- 
rive there then with its speakers. 





COMING GLADIOLUS SHOW 

The combined exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and the New England Gladiolus So- 
ciety, which is to be held at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day, August 15, 16 and 17, promises to 
be the largest ever staged in New 
England. Difficulty is being experi- 
enced in finding space for all the 
exhibits being offered, and special 
care is being taken to have only flow- 
ers of the highest grade on the tables. 
There will be a private view for mem- 
bers Friday evening, and the show 
will be open to the public at 10 o’clock 
Saturday morning. 





NOTES ON PHLOX 


The new race of hardy Phlox known 
as Phlox Arendsi is earlier by several 
weeks than the common garden varie- 
ties of this popular perennial. The 
Arendsi Phloxes are hybrids made by 
crossing P. canadensis with the dif- 
ferent varieties of P. divaricata. The 
range of color is not wide as yet, but 
the plants are vigorous in growth and 
profuse in flowering. They branch 
freely and grow from 15 to 20 inches 
high. They have a fairly long season 
of bloom, but are especially to be 
prized for their early blooming habit. 


Miss Lingard is another early flow- 


ering Phlox and one of the best vari- 
eties for the home garden. All things 
considered it is the most satisfactory 
of the white Phloxes. This Phlox is 
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very easily separated in August, } 
the work is done early the plants yj 
make sufficient growth to bloom ya 
next season. Any clumps over typ 
years old can be divided. Large clump 
will make ten or fifteen divisions, It js 
best to set the divided plants in TOWs, 
giving them good cultivation for th 
rest of the season. 





IRISES ENJOYED THIS SEASoy 


Notes on Good Varieties Found ip 
Good Gardens 


The first Irises to open in our om 
garden this Spring were the dwarfs 
Snow-Cup and The Bride. They ay 
both white and are so much alike tha 
but one is necessary in a small garden, 
We have large masses of them at the 
front of the flower borders betwen 
patches of Scillas, Iberis, Phlox divar. 
icata, ete., making the foreground for 
Tulips and the later, taller Irises, The 
effect is too white and we intend to 
remove a considerable part of them, 
putting in their place Freya, a tiny 
china-blue Iris with purple on the falls, 
Chamaeiris aurea maculata, a dwarf 
yellow of clear color, pumila atro vio 
lacea, a lovely dark purple and Siam,s 
very dwarf, creamy yellow with the 
ends of the falls touched with purple 
and a fine bright yellow beard. 

All of these Irises I saw blooming 
well in the A. I. S. Test Garden at the 
New York Botanical Garden. The bet 
dwarf I saw there was a very early one, 
Gorgeous by name and one of thow 
sent on by Mr. Amos Perry of & 
land. It is certainly most soi 
named and is very floriferous;” 
flowers are large, the standards wary 
on the edges and the whole effechs 
rich, dark, reddish-purple. xe 

The most outstanding of the li 
colored dwarfs in the test garden wi 
Glee, Mrs. McKinney’s charming I 
yellow-flowered production. The 
is delicate and pure and there #4 
transparency about the flower @ 
causes it to light up from a distami 

If you admire Irises with! 
strong contrast of color between i 
standards and falls you will be p 
with it and if it is placed in compa 
tion with Glee in front of some ait 
dark foliage such as that of the Peasy 
the effect is very good indeed. The® 
of the early intermediates to my @ 
are Ivorine, (the falls have sug 
lively yellow); Fritjof, a beaum 
blue with purple falls and good Wa 
shape, excellent for indoor decoralt 
and equally pretty in the ganda 
Halfdan, a yellowish white; Ingebam 
a good white, shorter in stature 
Fritjof, and Gerda, a nice yellow ## 
fine deep yellow beard. 
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The last named is medium dwarf. 
Le Mesege of the plants from Millet 
ig just about like Gerda but better, (if 
you can get it) as it grows taller and 
the habit is more robust. The type of 
fower is almost identical. In a friend’s 
garden I saw one of the most beautiful 
Irises I ever hope to gaze upon, I. 
Hoogiana. It stands so straight and the 
quality of the petals is so magnificently 
leathery, like a heavy satin and yet 
juminous! On a dark day when it was 
raining heavily there was a glow of 
light about this flower that made one 
notice it above anything in the garden. 
The color is a clear-sky-blue, a cold 
winter sky just after the sun has gone 
down and frost is tingling in the air. 

Hebe, a Regelio-cyclus variety in the 
same garden was interesting and rather 
pretty, too, but perhaps more curious 
than beautiful. It is veined all over 
with wine-purple, seemed to be a free 
bloomer and proliferous. I believe my 
friend takes them up after the bloom- 
ing period, keeps them in a warm, dry 
place until October when she replants 
them, which treatment shows excellent 
results in her garden. 

—Ethel Anson 8. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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ORNAMENTAL GRASSES 





In the Grass family great diversity 
of form is found which will at once be 
realised when it is remembered that our 
lawn grasses which form a delightful 


mat of green and the giant Bamboos of 
the tropies with culms 100 feet tall all 
belong to the same family. There are 
quite a few grasses with broad arch- 
ing, decorative leaves and tall flower- 
ing stems that are well worth while 
growing in our gardens. They are well- 
suited for the margins of woodlands 
or as clumps by the side of a pond or 
stream. The Pampas grass (Cortaderia 
argentea) is unfortunately not prop- 
erly hardy in this climate. Those who 
have seen it in milder regions will re- 
member its broad gray-green arching 
leaves and its six to eight feet tall 
flower culms topped with silvery plumes 
which change to rose-purple as the 
seeds ripen. Similar though smaller are 
the Asiatic Eulalias now known by the 
name of Miscanthus. They are common 
plants, especially in stony river fore- 
shores throughout Japan and over a 
greater portion of China. The most 





THE ORNAMENTAL GRASS KNOWN AS MISOANTHUS SINENSIS 


common species is M. sinensis of which 
there is a form striped with white 
(variegatus) and another ‘curiously 
barred with pale yellow (zebrinus). A 
broad-leafed species is M. saccharifer 
and there are others, but these two are 
the forms commonly known. In ordin- 
ary garden soil they will form broad 
clumps a yard or more through and 
give a handsome subtropical effect dur- 
ing the summertime. 


—E. H. W. 





PROPAGATING HOLLYHOCKS 


There are distinct advantages in 
planting Hollyhock seed at this season, 
as the young plants do not get well 
above the ground until the coming of 
reasonably cool weather. The seed can 
be sown as soon as it has ripened, and 
should go into the ground not over an 
inch deep. The young plants should 
stand at least four inches apart in the 
rows. Although the seeding may be 
done in the open garden, it is better to 
have a special seed bed in a sunny 
place and where the soil is fairly light. 
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Plenty of water will be needed on the 
seed bed, and for the young plants. A 
light protection in the form of ever- 
green boughs or straw will carry the 
plants through the winter, and they 
will be ready for shifting to their 
permanent locations in the spring. 
Hollyhocks can be carried on as 
perennials by cutting down the stalks 
just before the last flower has faded, 
and by removing most of the foliage. 
They always bloom best the first sea- 
son, however, so that good gardeners 
like to start them from seed. 
Immunity from disease is obtained 
in large measure by growing new seed- 
lings each year, but if rust appears it 
may be combated with bordeaux mix- 
ture. One garden maker who grows 
good plants reports success as a re- 
sult of dusting the plants freely with 
snuff when they are wet with dew. 





CARING FOR GROWING DAHLIAS 


Although Dahlias will grow and 
bloom in almost any situation, they 
respond readily to good care. Water- 
ing should be done judiciously, but it 
is not well to sprinkle the ground 
every day. When water is given, there 
should be enough to saturate the soil 
to a depth of several inches. Soil which 
has been watered, either artificially or 
by rain, should be cultivated as soon 
as the ground is dry enough, as a dust 
mulch formed in this way serves to 
hold the moisture. 

Plants which have been disbudded 
for the sake of obtaining large flowers 
need special feeding. Any good bal- 
anced fertilizer will be satisfactory, 
but eare should be taken that it does 
not come nearer to the plants than 
eight inches so that there will be no 
danger of burning them. Three pounds 
to a hundred square feet is about the 
right amount, and it should be stirred 
into the soil to make it available 
promptly. A thorough watering will 
serve to dissolve the fertilizer and carry 
it to the roots of the plants. 

In all this work, care must be taken 
not to cultivate too deeply for other- 
wise the new tubers which are being 
formed will be injured. 

Disbudding is not necessary in the 
average garden, but is needed to obtain 
extra large, fine flowers. It will be 
found that flower buds are usually pro- 
duced in groups of three. When these 
buds are as large as peas, the two out- 
side buds should be removed, as the 
one in the center is usually the strong- 
est and best. If an extra long stem is 
desired, the roots at the next joint be- 
low the buds should be removed. 

_ _..__,, — A. E. Thatcher. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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The Balloon Flower 





The common name of Balloon Flower 
has been given to Platyeodons because 
of the curious balloon-shaped form 
which the buds take just before they 
open. A single plant of this perennial 
is insignificant, but a group of plants 
makes an excellent showing in the 
garden. They should be planted near 
the front of the border, as they are 
not very tall. They bloom from July 
on. The flowers are a rich, deep blue, 
bell-shaped, and useful for cutting. 
The plants are easily raised from 
seeds, but need rather sandy soil 
where the drainage is good. The stems 
are so slender that the plant is not 
particularly good for windy locations 
unless the owner is willing to use light 
stakes. It is important to prevent the 
formation of seed pods in order to 
induce free blooming, and experts say 
that the plants go through the winter 
to best advantage if not cut down in 
the fall. 
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den maker finds it well worth whi 
to grow a supply of Carpathian Bgj 
Flowers to use wherever unexpected 
vacancies may appear in the for. 
front of the border. The plants ay 
too dwarf to be used except near the 
front. 

The colors are white and lavender, 
and the plants are easily grown from 
seed which may be sown now. Om 
point to remember is that mature 
plants are likely to decay in the eep. 
ter during the winter if not proteetej 
in some way. The best protection jg 
afforded by leaves placed around the 
plants and tucked between them. 





Forget-me-nots 


This is probably the best time of 
year for sowing the seed of Forget. 
me-nots (Myosotis alpestris). Much 
better results are obtained than when 
the seed is sown like that of annuals 
in early spring, although, of course, 
the flowers will not come until next 
year. The seed can be sown in the 
open ground but the plants can bh 
handled better if they are started ina 
frame, and later transplanted to an- 
other frame, so that they stand three 


CHARACTERISTIC BLOOMS OF THE BALLOON FLOWER 


Carpathian Bell Flowers 


The Carpathian Bell Flower (Cam- 
panula carpatica), is not as showy as 
most of the Campanulas. Neverthe- 
less it is a very useful plant for sev- 
eral reasons. To begin with, it starts 
flowering late in June and“blooms for 
most of the summer, and then in ad- 
dition it is so shallow-rooted that it 
ean be moved about even in the 
blooming season without harm if 
plenty of earth is taken with it and 
an abundance of water used. The gar- 


or four inches apart. They should be 
growing well by the first of Septem 
ber, and an ordinary sash will give 
them adequate protection for the wit 
ter, especially if the frame is wel 
banked. Next spring the plants may 
be set where they are to flower, 
will give a great profusion of bloom 
Forget-me-nots growing in the gardet 
will sow themselves, and can be prop 
gated readily by scattering the mp 
seeds as widely as possible throughot! 
the bed or border. 
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HORTICULTURE 


HOW NEW GLADIOLI ARE MADE 





Please give me some simple instructions for 
crossing Gladioli so as to produce new varie- 


ties. 

We find your question answered 
yery satisfactorily in the July bulletin 
of the American Gladiolus Society in 
an article by Mr. J. A. Kemp, from 
which we quote as follows: 

‘On clear days, the flower will be 
receptive about 10 o’clock in the 
morning, and the crossing may be car- 
ried on from that hour until the close 
of the day, and even into the second 
day, if necessary, with entire success, 
as it is very seldom the Gladiolus will 
self pollenize until well into the sec- 
ond day after the flower opens. In the 
fresh flower, the pistils stand some 
little distance above the stamens, and 
do not come into contact witlf each 
other until the second day, and in 
some varieties, not until the third 
day; until this contact is made, the 
flower cannot self pollenize. There- 
fore, if for any reason the crossing 
eannot be done the day the flower 
opens, it can be accomplished with 
entire success the following day. Very 
often rain interferes with the work, 
and it will have to be delayed until 
the second day after the flower opens. 

“T have never found covering the 
flowers necessary, neither did my pre- 
cepter, the late Dr. Van Fleet, and 
neither of us ever practiced it. If the 
flower is emasculated by the removal 
of the stamens early in the morning 
there will be very little danger of the 
work being interfered with by nature. 
The bumble bee is the only insect that 
Works extensively on the blooms of 
the gladioli, and in the hundreds of 
observations I have made of its oper- 
ations during the past 25 years, I am 
thoroughly convinced that it plays a 
very small part in the cross or self 
pollenization of the gladiolus. Any 
oné who will take the trouble to watch 
the workings of this insect, will notice 
that when it goes to a flower, it always 
ilights on the lower petals of the 
bloom, crawls down into the thorax, 
and when it has imbibed the nectar 
content, it always will back out of 
the thorax, on to the petals, turn 
ttound and fly away, never touching 
the sexual organs of the flower. 

“Tam also well satisfied the eross 
Pollenization of the blooms very sel- 

occurs from pollen being carried 
by the wind. The pollen of the gladi- 
lis is rather coarse and heavy, and 
When dislodged from the stamen, it 
to the ground, and soon becomes 


‘*To make sure of always having an 
adequate supply of good pollen on 
hand when wanted, we find it a good 
plan to cut two or three spikes of 
bloom of the varieties we wish to use 
pollen from, and stand them in water 
in a shed or other like place, where 
nothing will disturb them. The pollen 
is always in the very best condition 
for use the second day after the flower 
opens. We believe the flowers on the 
lower half of the spike give the best 
pollen, and seldom use that from the 
flowers on the upper half.’’ 


You doubtless would be interested 
in the entire article and can obtain a 
copy of the bulletin by writing to 
John C. Davis, 77 South Ave., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
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from a distance appear to be suffused 
with a faint tinge of lavender. The 
panicles of flowers are from six to 
twelve inches long and from five to 
eight inches broad and being produced 
at the extremities of the branches are 
conspicuous from a distance. The color 
is really pure white with a yellow blotch 
surrounded by a waved margin of red . 
at the base of the standard petal. The 
individual flowers are only about half 
the size of its American relative which 
has a long hanging cluster of white 
flowers. In a wild state Cladrastis 
sinensis is a tree sometimes 75 feet tall 
with a trunk 10 feet in girth and 
clothed with smooth gray bark. It was 
introduced into cultivation by E. H. 
Wilson together with another species 
from China which bears his name. 
These Cladrastis or Yellow-woods are 
not only beautiful flowering trees but 
of great interest as showing the rela- 





FLOWERS OF THE CHINESE YELLOW-WOOD 


CLADRASTIS SINENSIS 


This new and rare tree, an oriental 
relative of our native Yellow-wood, is 


flowering for the first time in America 
in the Arnold Arboretum where it has 
been growing since 1910. The speci- 
men is planted among the Robinia col- 
lection and is a slender tree more than 
20 feet tall. It has never suffered winter 
injury and now that it has reached the 
flowering stage it will probably rank 
among the most beautiful of orna- 
mental trees which can be grown in the 
climate of eastern Massachusetts. The 
flower panicles are terminal, erect, 
ascending-spreading or spreading, very 
much branched and bear a profusion 
of pea-like flowers which are white and 


tionship between the flora of eastern 
North America and of the Orient. Only 
three species of Cladrastis are known 
—one (Cladrastis lutea) being native 
of eastern North America and the 
others of central and western China. 
—E. H. W. 





THE STATELY CIMICIFUGA 
(Cover Illustration) 

Cimicifugas are native American 
plants not used as freely as their good 
qualities would warrant. They are tall 
growing perennials, often reaching a 
height of seven or eight feet. The 
flowers, which are produced in slender, 
feathery racemes at the top of very 
long stems, are white and from one to 
three feet in length. 
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NEW ZEALAND PLANTS 


New Zealand plants in general are 
but little known to gardens of eastern 
North America. In our greenhouses the 
New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) 
in different forms, two Cordylines (C. 
australis and C. indivisa), the lovely 
evergreen Clematis indivisa and vari- 
ous Tree Ferns are not uncommon 
while certain shrubby Veronicas are 
grown in sheltered nooks. There are a 
great number of other plants worthy 
of our gardens as is shown by a handy 
little volume on New Zealand plants* 
before me. As the author points out the 
New Zealand flora is very remarkable. 
Four-fifths of the flowering plants are 
to be found wild in no other land. It 
includes among its members “great 
tree-daisies, giant yellow and white 
buttereups, arboreal lilies, bayonet-like 
spaniards, yellow and bronze forget- 
me-nots, huge mountain marguerites, 
vegetable-sheep, evergreen trees of 
many kinds, shrubs of varied aspects, 
and the dainty herbaceous, or partly- 
woody plants—most precious of all— 
which dwell near the perpetual snows.” 

A great many of New Zealand’s 
shrubs and trees are eminently suitable 
for the gardens of the Pacific slope. 
Some of the Leptospermums, Olearias, 
Veronicas, with Griselina littoralis, 
Corokia Cotoneaster, Gaya Lyallii and 
others are not unknown in San Fran- 
cisco and elsewhere. Speaking of Lep- 
tospermums it should be remembered 
that the erimson-flowered L. scoparium 
Nichollsii was singled out at the great 
International Flower Show held in 
London a few years ago for the premier 
award as the finest new plant on ex- 
hibition. This plant flourishes in Cali- 
fornia where a great many other New 
Zealand plants ought to be cultivated. 

For New England gardens, except 
for the cool greenhouse, New Zealand 





* The Cultivation of New Zealand Plants 
by L. Cockayne, published by Whitcombe & 
Tombs, Christhurch, New Zealand. 4s. 6d. 
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plants have little value, although they 
who garden on Mount Desert might 
well try to grow the famous white 
Buttereup (Ranunculus Lyallii) with 
flowers from two to three inches across 
borne in open ten to sixty flowered pan- 
icles on stems from two to three feet 
tall. The long stalked leaves are like 
enormous saucers, smooth, shining 
bright green and a foot across. The 
deseription of this giant of the Butter- 
cup family reads like a fable but all 
who have seen it wild know that it is 
impossible to exaggerate the beauty of 
this marvelous alpine plant. 

Dr. Cockayne’s book consists of 127 
pages of text with a good index, 24 
illustrations, a map and frontispiece. 
It is possibly unique inasmuch as the 
native flora is made the sole theme of a 
practical garden handbook. The author 
is a botanist of world-wide reputation 
and a most enthusiastic gardener. His 
love for plants is shown on every page; 
the book is full of practical sugges- 
tions and from end to end is good 
reading. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum 





IRIS FULVA 


Many years ago when returning to 
New Orleans from a day spent at 
beautiful Lake Pontchartrain, I saw 
an Iris so different in its red mahog- 
any or terra-cotta color from any Iris 
I had previously seen that it long 
remained in my mind as a pleasant 
memory of our visit to the old Creole 
capital. Last spring I asked one wise 
in knowledge of our North American 
plants about this Iris. He kindly told 
me that he grew this Iris and would 
give me a root of it. We planted it in 
a bed of German Iris under the half 
shade of a red maple tree with a flat 
stone over its root to retain the mois- 
ture of the soil. 

Just as the German Irises were going 
out of bloom, before the Japanese 
Irises blossomed, the fulva opened its 
beautiful deep red flower. One blos- 
som faded but others continued to 
come. Its stem was about two feet 
long, not erect like the German and 
Japanese Irises, but somewhat sprawl- 
ing over the bed. It formed a seed 
pod and has generally behaved in a 
most exemplary fashion, besides be- 
ing as beautiful as memory had pic- 
tured it. 

We are fortunate in having a long 
Iris season at Hillerest Gardens, be- 
ginning with the cristata and pumila 
in the early spring, on through the 
versicolor pseudacorus, Siberian and 
orientalis by our brook, a large plant- 
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ing of German Iris on a sunny hij. 
side. We continue with the Japaney 
Iris in the shade of our wood rogj 
through July, have had second big. 
soms on the pumila in August, anj 
have seen Iris in bloom in our garda 
in October. 

Nothing could have been more begy. 
tiful than the yellow blossoms of th 
pseudacorus by the brook filled with 
the blue Forget-me-nots or Myosotig 
while the tall blades of the psené. 
corus were sunlit and shaded, another 
picture of a June morning at Hil. 
crest Gardens long to be remembered, 

—M. R. Case, 
Hillerest Gardens, Weston, Mass, 





LIBRARY ADDITIONS 


Recent additions to the library of th 
Massachusetts Horticultural  Sociey 
include the following books: 

Geurs, Jonn Henry. Soils and Crops. 

A condensed account of recent findings jx 
the field of soil study in various localities, 
Gorr, Emmett Sturt. The Principles ¢ 
Plant Culture. .< 

Eighth edition of a practical text-book, te 
vised by the late author’s associates at th 
University of Wisconsin, Professors J. 6 
Moore and L. R. Jones. 

Mitais, Jonn Guirtre. Rhododendrons an 
the Various Hybrids. Second series. 

A folio volume, handsomely illustrated ani 
issued in a limited edition, which assembla 
the latest information in regard to this genw 
and its many species, now said to number 670. 

Otiver, Georce Watson. Plant Culture: 
Working Handbook of Everyday Practice. 

A fourth and greatly enlarged edition, in 
which Professor Alfred C. Hottes is a cok 
laborator. 

SKINNER, CHARLES Montcomery. Myths axl 
Legends of Flowers, Trees, Fruits, an 
Plants in All Ages and in All Climes. 

A comprehensive survey of plant lore ani 
symbolism, conveniently arranged in alphe 
betical order under the common names d 
plants and trees. 

Weep, Crarence Moores. 
Families. 

A simple presentation of the broad group 
ings of our more widely distributed herbt 
ceous wild flowers, with photographic illw 
trations. Written primarily for schoolroo 
use, but full of suggestions for anyone sect 
ing an introduction to our common nati 
plants. 


THE ZEPHYR FLOWERS 


Wild Flowe 





There are various forms of Zep 
yranthes or Zephyr Flowers which ea 
be grown in the northern states, bit 
none of which are hardy enough tot 
main out of doors throughout the wr 
ter. In the Middle and Southern State 
they can be planted in a border ail 
will winter safely. Amateurs who 
der these bulbs from the catalogue 
without much knowledge of thet 
habits are very likely to plant them 
the open ground. They can be grow 
this way, but it is a very much bette 
plan to grow them in large pots 
small tubs. They will flower better ax! 
are easier to care for when autul 
comes. 

If potted up the bulbs should bs" 
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their tops just below the surface of 
the soil, although they should go into 
the ground several times their own 
depth if planted in the border. It is al- 
ways best to use at least six or eight 
bulbs together in order to get an ade- 
quate effect. The bulbs are not very 
particular as to soil, but do best in a 
fairly rich, sandy loam, to which a 
little pulverized sheep manure or well 
rotted stable manure has been added. 
They come into bloom about the mid- 
dle of June, and last for several weeks. 
The dainty, lily-like flowers, nodding 
on their stems, are particularly hand- 
some on a porch and the flowers keep 
well when cut. 

When cold weather comes the pots 
or tubs may be removed to a cellar 
which is not visited by frost, and need 


receive no further attention until the 
next spring unless the cellar is very 
dry, in which event an occasional light 
watering will be needed. Of course the 
tops die down. The bulbs increase 
readily and when a pot or a tub be- 
comes well filled, the offsets may be re- 
moved and a new planting made. 





REGAL LILIES OF REMARKABLE 
SIZE 


At Roger Williams Park, Providence, 
Rhode Island, during the first week of 
July I saw in full bloom the grandest 
display of the Regal Lily that I have 
seen in any public garden or park. 
Thousands of plants among low shrubs, 
in herbaceous and mixed borders 
formed clusters large and small, and 
here and there broad masses of bloom. 
The rigid wire-like stems, anywhere 
from two to five feet tall carried, un- 
aided, a wealth of fragrant, yellow- 
throated chalices. On several stems as 
many as twenty-five flowers, each per- 
fect and of maximum size, were 
counted. On three stems arising from 
oe bulb I counted forty-six blooms. 
The superintendent told me that there 
Was one stem that bore twenty-eight 

ms. 

It is now thirteen years since the 
Regal Lily came to us from the austere 
tegion of the Chino-Thibetan border- 
land. Its vigor, hardiness and ease of 
tulture has captivated all. It is now 

in gardens from the Atlantic 
to the Pacifie seaboards and is every- 
where spoken of with praise. Unques- 
fionably it is destined to be the great 
garden Lily of its class. 


—E. H. Wilson. 
Amold Arboretum. 
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SHRUBS 


The Bladder Sennas 








There are several species of the 
Colutea all of which are commonly 
called Bladder Sennas. These shrubs 
which belong to the Pea family are 
less often seen in gardens than their 
good points would warrant, although 
it is true that they are not quite so 
hardy as some better known shrubs. 
The flowers are borne in long 
stemmed racemes. They are followed 
by large, inflated, reddish-brown pods 
the shape of which gives them their 
name. The flowers open in suécession 
from June until August and as the 
pods from the early blooms are fully 
grown when the late flowers are open, 
the combination of flowers and fruit 
give the shrubs a very attractive ap- 
pearance. 





THIRTY-FIVE BLOOMS FROM ONE REGAL LILY BULB 
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The Silky Cornel 


The Silky Cornel (Cornus amomum) 
is one of the best of all shrubs to plant 
the banks of 
streams and ponds where large masses 


of foliage are needed to spread over 
the surface of the water. Examples of 
this use of this Cornel can be seen at 
two of the small ponds near the end of 
the Meadow Road in the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. The flowers will be followed in 
autumn by bright blue fruits; during 
the winter the purple stems are attrac- 
tive. The Silky Cornel is a good plant 
also to place in front of groups of 
trees and shrubs but it must have room 
for the free growth of its wide-spread- 
ing branches, as when crowded by 
other plants the branches become erect 
and all the character and beauty of 
the plant is lost. A space of not less 
than twenty feet in diameter is nec- 
essary for the development of a hand- 
some specimen. 


in this climate near 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








Considerable discussion has been 
aroused by an erroneous statement re- 
cently made in one of the prominent 
English gardening papers to the effect 
that the Royal Horticultural Society 
had granted an award of merit to a 
specimen of Cladrastis tinctoria ex- 
hibited by the director of Kew Gar- 
dens. The mistake lay in the fact that 
the award was made to the Chinese 
form, Cladrastis sinensis, discovered 
by E. H. Wilson, instead of to the 
American tree. Nevertheless it seems 
rather strange that the American tree 
has never been recognized by the Brit- 
ish Society, as it has been in cultiva- 
tion in England, as well as in America, 
for many years. The records show that 
it was an inhabitant of English gar- 
dens as far back as 1812. 

Interest in the matter centers, so 
far as Americans are concerned, about 
the fact that this tree is a native of 
this country, where it is commonly 
spoken of as the Yellowwood Tree, but 
is sometimes catalogued as Virgilia. 
It is a very interesting tree, with 
pendent, pea-shaped flowers, and is 
rather widely distributed. There seems 
to be a basis for the general belief 
that this tree flowers only every other 
year, and that all the trees in the 
country have the same flowering year. 
Probably there are exceptions to this, 
as to most rules, but it seems to be a 
fact that the off year of the Yellow- 
wood is the same in all localities. 

Cladrastis tinctoria was planted 
rather freely at one time in and 
around Newport, R. I., and some good 
specimens are still to be seen there. 
It has developed one feature, however, 
which rather militates against its use 
in exposed situations. When it be- 
comes mature, the upper branches 
grow brittle and are easily broken off. 


The American Gladiolus Society is 
planning for one particularly interest- 
ing feature in connection with its 
annual exhibition, which is to be held 
this year in co-operation with the 
Horticultural Society of New York in 
the new hall at the American museum 
of Natural History. At intervals 
throughout the show three expert 
demonstrators are to illustrate the use 
of Gladioli in making up house deco- 
rafions of all kinds. Visitors to the 
show will be able to learn how best to 
arrange these flowers on dining tables, 
in living rooms, and for festival occa- 


sions. They will be able to see just 
how the flowers look when arranged 
by men who are familiar with their 
habits and color combinations. It will 
be an unusual opportunity to obtain 


the names of the varieties which are 
especially useful for cutting. It seems 
to me that such features might very 
well be introduced at all flower shows. 
The public is eager for information of 
this kind, and it would be difficult to 
find a better opportunity for dissem- 
inating knowledge about the use of 
flowers, as well as about their pro- 
duction. 


I have been again impressed this 
year with the fact that Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet is a very peculiar 
Rose. In some gardens and in some 
sections it has been superb, growing 
into large plants, and being covered 
with a wealth of blossoms. In other 
sections, on the contrary, it has made 
only meagre growth, and has been 
badly infested with black spot and 
mildew, and would be set down as a 
flat failure if seen for the first time 
by one not familiar with the variety 
at its best. 

What I have said about Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet seems to be true of 
most of the Pernettiana Roses. They 
are like the little girl who had a curl 
hanging down on her forehead,—when 
they are good they are very, very 
good, and when they are bad they are 
horrid. Because they are so fine, how- 





THE ANNUAL EVENING PRIMROSE 
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ever, when they are on their good bh. 
havior, all of us who may be set dow 
as Rose fans persist in planting they 
year after year, finding pure deligh 
in the flowers when they grow wel, 
and stilling our disappointment whe 
they do ill, with the promise of bette 
things next season. 

As a matter of fact, the list of 
Roses which can be set down as proof 
against black spot and mildew is mug 
shorter than we might wish. I haj 
occasion recently to visit a very lary 
Rose garden and was interested ty 
find several of the old timers makin 
quite as brave a show and attracting 
quite as much attention as the newer 
kinds. Mrs. George Shawyer was &. 
pecially beautiful. All things consid. 
ered this Rose is not easily surpassed, 

Rayon d’Or was the best yelloy 
Rose in the garden, keeping its color 
well and being noteworthy for the 
excellent character of its foliage 
Hugh Dickson is another of the oli 
favorites that was giving a good x. 
count of itself. This is a Rose whic 
amateurs cannot well overlook whe 
making a selection. 

Baroness Rothschild was in prime 
condition, notwithstanding the fact 
that a recent heavy rain had spoiled 
the appearance of its neighbors on all 
sides. It, too, had almost perfect foli- 
age. I think that this Rose can be set 
down as one of the easiest Roses to 
grow, and one which stands adverse 
conditions particularly well. 

Breslau had much better foliage 
than most of the other Roses in the 
garden. The large, full flowers wer 
also in good condition in spite of the 
downpour. This was also true of 
Arthur Goodwin, a Rose which is 
particularly handsome in the bud, and 
not to be overlooked by any garden 
maker. The single Rose Irish Eleganee 
was practically unaffected by the bai 
weather. This is a lovely Rose, a very 
persistent bloomer and splendid for 
cutting. 

Among the newer Roses, Miss Lolita 
Armour was in particularly goo 
form. The flowers had not suffered 
badly from the rain, and the foliage 
was free from mildew and spot. I am 
sorry that I cannot speak as favor 
ably of William F. Dreer, the foliage 
of which was both mildewed and 
spotted. The flowers, however, wert 
wonderfully beautiful. I can hardly 
conceive of a lovelier Rose, either for 
the garden or for cutting, and I a 
sure that garden makers will keep ® 
growing it in spite of its faults. 


‘Many garden makers who are famil 
iar with the perennjal and biennial 
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members of the Evening Primrose 
family do not realize, apparently, that 
there are also annual varieties. At 
jeast that is what I am led to believe 


from the fact that I almost never see 
the annual kinds in gardens. Yet in 
spite of their neglect, they are very 
gseful flowers indeed, although they 
are to be chosen for gardens which are 
visited mostly in the evening. There 
are exceptions, but as a rule these 
Evening Primroses remain closed until 
late in the afternoon, being unlike 
many of the perennial varieties, which 
are open all day in spite of the fact 
that their name indicates otherwise. 
The annual kinds appear in white 
and in shades of rose and yellow. The 
white kinds are particularly beautiful 
in the twilight of a summer evening, 
and all the different varieties exhale 
avery delightful perfume. The plants 
grow about a foot high, come readily 
from seeds, and should be thinned to 
stand ten or twelve inches apart. They 
are excellent for use around a porch 
or under a bedroom window, although 
they are equally at home in a border. 
Of course it is too late to grow them 
this year, but the forehanded garden 
maker will be wise if he makes a note 
now to include them in his order for 
next season. After all, the only way to 
get a garden filled with the best ma- 
terial is to plan for it a year ahead. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
SUMMER 


If the hardy Chrysanthemums are to 
make a satisfactory display in the fall 
they will need a little extra feeding, 
and an abundance of water in midsum- 
mer, A light application of pulverized 
sheep manure, pulverized poultry 
manure, or thoroughly rotted stable 
manure, dug into the ground lightly 
around the plants will do much to 
give them substance and increase the 
number of flowers. As is true of most 
fall flowering perennials, liberal appli- 
tations of water during the summer 
wil be greatly appreciated by the 
plants 


Pinching off the tips of the shoots 

the summer makes stockier 

Plants by increasing the number of 

side growths, but this pinching should 
be discontinued now. 

Most amateurs prefer quantity of 

to quality, and for that reason 

do not practice disbudding. If larger 

ers are wanted, however, either for 

te house or for exhibition, the prac- 

fice of pinching out the side buds must 

be kept up every week after the buds 
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SOWING PANSY SEED 


Pansy seed should be sown at once 
in order to have flowers early next 
spring. It is important to use the very 
best seed obtainable. There are ad- 
vantages in using cold frames in which 
to start the seed, but good results can 
be obtained by making beds in the 
open ground, if plenty of water is 
available. Seed may be sown broad- 
east or in drills three inches apart, but 
must be covered as lightly as possible. 
Germination is hastened by covering 
the bed with burlap or cheese cloth on 
which water is applied with a water- 
ing can. The use of the cloth: prevents 
the washing out of the seed. Com- 
mercial growers often water the beds 
three times a day, and it is impossible 
to get the seeds to germinate well in 
dry weather unless water is given very 
freely. 

When the seedlings are up suffi- 
ciently to be pricked out readily they 
should be transplanted to raised beds 
three feet wide, and should stand 
seven or eight inches apart in the 
rows. Oftentimes the plants begin to 
flower before the end of the season. 
They can be carried through the win- 
ter by covering the beds lightly with 
hay, but, of course, the loss will be 
less if the seedlings are wintered in 
cold frames covered with sash. 





COMING EVENTS 


Boston. Mass., August 15-17. The Gladi- 
olus exhibit of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society in co-operation with the New 
igs Gladiolus Society, at Horticultural 

all. 

Narragansett Pier, R. I., August 20. Fruit, 
Flower and Vegetable exhibition by the 
Narragansett Gardeners’ and Florists’ Olub 
at the Parish House. 

Guelph, Ont.. August 20-21. Canadian 
Gladiolus exhibition at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College. 

New York City, August 22-24. Annual 
exhibition of the American Gladiolus Society 
in cooperation with the Horticultural Society 
of New York at the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Boston, Mass., August 30-31. Exhibition 
of the products of children’s gardens at Hor- 
ticultural Hall. 

Newport, R. I., September 4-5. Annual 
flower show of the Newport Horticultural 
Society at Convention Hall, Newport Beach. 

San Francisco, Oal., September 4-6. 
Annual exhibition of the Dahlia Society of 
California at the Palace Hotel. 

Newport, R. I., September 9-11. Annual 
convention of the American National Associa- 
tion of Gardeners. 

Boston, Mass., September 13-14. Annual 
Dahlia exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, in connection with the New 
England Dahlia Society. 

Hartford, Conn., September 16-17. Annual 
flower show of the Connecticut Horticultural 
Society at the Old State House. 

New York City, September 23-25. An- 
nual Dahlia show of the American Dahlia 
Society, at the 71st Regiment Armory, 34th 
Street and Park Ave. 

Tarrytown, N. Y., September 26-27. The 
twenty-sixth annual exhibition of the Tarry- 
town Horticultural Society at the Y. M. ©. A. 
Building. 

Sewickley, Pa., October 1-3. Annual 
Dahlia show of the Sewickley Horticultural 
Society. 

New York City, November 6-9. Annual 
convention and exhibition of the Chrysanthe- 
mum Society of America. 
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STAR BRAND ROSES 
Send for our ligt. 


Tue CSoues ca. ei 


Rebert Pyle, Pres. 








Fottier, Fiske, Rawson Co. 


13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 








SAMUEL MURRAY 
FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 














THE PAGODA TREE 


The so-called Pagoda Tree (Sophora 
japonica) is an excellent tree for home 
grounds but branching too low for 
street planting. It is one of the com. 
paratively few trees flowering in mid 
summer, and has panicles of pea- 
shaped, greenish-white blossoms about 
twelve inches long which fairly cover 
the tree. These blossoms are followed 
by translucent, waxy, bean-like seeds, 
which are attractive in October, when 
they glisten delightfully in the sun- 
light. The tree grows well without 
special attention, and not being very 
large, is well adapted for lawns. It 
thrives well under the conditions of 
city life, and seldom suffers from in- 
sect pests. The tree gets its name of 
Pagoda Tree from the fact that it is 
commonly found growing around the 
pagodas in the temple gardens of 
Japan and not because of any physi- 
eal characteristic of the tree itself. 





SUMMER CARE OF THE LAWN 


Cutting the grass and supplying 
water at the correct time are two of the 
most essential factors in the mainte- 
nance of a beautiful lawn, according to 
Dr. E. M. Gress, of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture. 

By keeping the grass cut to a certain 


height and mowing the lawn frequently : 


without raking, the grass is not per- 
mitted to grow so high that it becomes 
coarse and wiry, nor is it allowed to go 
to seed. Close clipping on the other 
hand, must be guarded against because 
it may so reduce the leaf surface that 
there will not be enough food supplied 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalogs 


PEONIES AND-IRISES 


Our catalog, Hardy Herbaceous Plants, contains special lists of 
Peonies and Irises. It is a complete catalog of Hardy, Old 
Fashioned Flowers, and Rock Garden Plants, many of which we 
have growing in pots for Summer Planting. Beautifully illus- 
trated in color and black. It contains an especially instructive 
alphabetical table of Hardy Herbaceous plants indicating flowering 








period, approximate height, and color. 


A NEW WAY TO IRRIGATE 


POTTED ROSES 


We have many thousands of potted field grown Roses for im- 
mediate outdoor planting. A list of our potted Roses will be sent 


on application. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 


We are growing in pots for summer planting Heather in vari- 
ety, Japanese Holly, Evergreen Hawthorne, Euonymus in variety, 
Wistaria, Clematis, Hop Vines, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine— 
all are described in our Catalog of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and 


Vines. 


In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely 


what you intend to plant. 


You are invited to visit our experimental Rose Garden and Rose 


Fields. 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


Nurserymen and Florists 
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For Lawns, Flower and Vegetable Gardens, Golf 
Greens, and Shrubbery 


Breck’s Irrigator—a new watering device that will do whatever 
you ask of it in the way of sprinkling or irrigating. Its fifty 
feet of flexible hose fitted with spray nozzles waters any area 
on your grounds thoroughly with a minimum of labour. 

It can be transferred easily from one place to another, It 
lies perfectly straight along a hedge, or coils itself around 5 
In one or more lengths it makes an admirable 
watering system for gardens—no moving parts to 
And it can be rolled up just like a piece o 


ifty-foot length sent upon receipt of $25.00—prepaid east of 


the Mississippi; sent. express collect west of the Mississippi; 
Send for descriptive circular. 


BRECK'S 


47 North Market Street 


et out of 
hose and 


Boston, Massachusetts 











for the nourishment of the grass roots. 

A safe rule to follow is to keep the 
grass cut to a height of about two 
inches, clipping often and letting the 
clippings settle to the ground as a 
mulch. 

The usual method of giving the lawn 
a light sprinkling during the dry period 
is not regarded as beneficial to the lawn. 
It should be wet down thoroughly at 
less frequent intervals. In sprinkling, 
only the top is kept moist, and the 
grass has a tendency to become shallow- 
rooted. To establish a deep-rooted sod, 
the ground should be well-watered to a 
depth of three or four inches every 
few days during a drought. 

Too frequently the watering of 
lawns is begun before it is necessary. 
The water that the grass uses is brought 
up from the lower layers of soil, and 
the top layer may become quite dry 
before any real damage is done to the 
grass. 

Terraces will show signs of damage 
from drought much more quickly than 
other parts of the lawn on account of 
less absorption and a more rapid evap- 
oration of moisture. For this reason 
the terrace should have special care 


and attention when there is a scarcity 
of rainfall. 








TIMELY VEGETABLE NOTES 





Garden work is now largely routine 
—hoeing, weeding, and thinning late 
crops. Purslane and crab grass are 
troublesome at this season, and the 


only sure way to get rid of them is 
to pull them up by hand and carry 
them to the dump. 

Eneourage such crops as celery, 
leeks, onions, cabbage, cauliflowers 
and brussel sprouts to make all the 
growth possible by cultivation and 
spraying or dusting for blight and 
insects. Never allow them to suffer 
for lack of water. 

Make a sowing of annual spinach 
for late use; it will mature in time to 
take the place of the New Zealand 
type when the latter is cut down by 
frost. 

If fine fall lettuce is desired ma- 
nure heavily a piece of good ground 
and sow a few seeds where each plant 
is intended to grow. Thin to one plant 
when large enough. 

A sowing of late beets if thinned 
well will be ready for use quite late. 

The early potatoes may be har- 
vested, and stored in a dark cellar. 


The late varieties should be kept 
dusted to prevent blight. 

Continue sowing mustard, cress and 
radishes. These are always acceptable 
for salads. Fall turnips may be sow 
now. Purple top is a good variety. 

Clear the ground of all early ma 
tured crops, and if the space is not 
required for late cropping, sow i 
down to a cover crop to be dug under, 
when it is large enough. 

It is a good plan to keep notes of 
the different varieties of the various 
crops, as they mature. Some may be 
more suitable for your soil tha 
others. 

—George F. Stewart. 
Waltham, Mass. 





The Most Important New Rose Book 


ROSES FOR ALL AMERICAN 
CLIMATES 


By GEORGE 0. THOMAS, Jr. 
Price $3.00 


HORTICULTURE 


300 Mass. Ave., Boston 
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" beautiful, strong, hardy and vigorous flowers. J 
Where intelligent selections are made, a gor- 





wonderful flowers. Peonies and Iris are easy 
to grow when properly planted at the right 


HUBBARD’S °f Peonies and Iris will 
. assist you in selections, 
ss Lists uiiiien a: thay 4s 
r, 
describing each kind and variety. 


® ing not true to description ”’ t 
¥ replace any root that may be received in bad 
condition. 
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E have the world’s largest planting of 


fine Peonies and Iris—those two most 








artistic effect is produced by these 







time and in the right soil. 









ble bi ing periods and fully 





Hubbard’s unique guarantee plainly states: 
“We will replace with three any plant bloom- 
i We will also 


Iris shipped after July 1. 
Peonies after September 1. 

f We made the world’s larg- 
est single purchase from 
Wm. A. Peterson—all of 
his Iris in 1923, and over 
’ ,000 worth of Peonies 

') —all choice varieties. 
Mm Write for Hubbard’s 
Master Lists F-4 
CLARENCE Ww. & 
. HUBBARD 
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Gladioli and Dahlias 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 


CEDAR ACRES 


Booklets Free 


Wenham, Mass. 








lam trying to build my business 
on service and not on catchy ad- 
vertisements. 


He who serves best profits most 





IRISES and 
PEONIES 


GEO. N. SMITH 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 












HORTICULTURE 












Peonies New List, New Prices 
and Irises ALL PREPAID 
Peonies of extra quality and size 


Send for complete list 
Mixed Darwin Tulips $3.00 per 100 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
WINONA MINN. 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s introductions and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 


Shaylor & Allison 


AUBURNDALE MASS. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








90—IRIS—5.00 


Each a different labeled named varicty 
of merit. The whole collection selected 
and blended to cover the entire color 
range of the Iris family. This collec- 
tion is easily worth three and four 
times price asked, if selected separately 
from price list. You will find many an 
unexpected gem in it. Unqualified 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


Schreiner’s Exhibition Gardens 
R-1-Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 











NEW ENGLAND 


v. 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH Duo 


EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 


@Tittle Tree Farms @® 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 














WHAT IS IT WORTH 


to know that the bulbs you buy will 
be true to name and up to size, not 
almost but every one? That is the 
kind we guarantee to deliver. Don’t 
you want our catalogue? 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 





Rosenfield’s Superb Peonies 


Superb Stock Superb Varieties 

Send for beautiful illustrated peony 

booklet. 

ROSENFIELD PEONY GAEDENS 
Reno Rosenfield, Owner 

72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 




















™ Dignified, Exclusive 
me? Profession not overrun 
ee, with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under eur correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 


MORE PERFECT PEONIES 
By Gumm 


Eight fine named peonies for $2.50 or 
fifteen for $5.00. Sarah Bernhardt 
free with each $5.00 order. Fresh 


- peony seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. 


Send for catalogue 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
Remington, Indiana 











American Landscape School, 74-J Newark, New York 





LOW THORPEX 


A School of Landscape 


Architecture for Women 
86 miles from Boston. 
Intensive training for a delightful 
and profitable profession for women. 
Courses in ndscape Architecture, 
Horticulture and Planting Design. 











IRIS BARGAINS 


Siberian Orientalis Blue King and 
Snow Queen $2.50 per dozen, $10.00 
per 100. (Very fine for mass effect.) 
Dwarf irises for rock gardens or for 
borders. Cyenea a deep purple, $2.00 
a dozen. Deep yellow, same price. 
Sent by express unless otherwise 
requested. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon, Massachusetts 











. the Secretary, Groton, meee. 





FOR SALE—Just outside of Lakewood, N. J., 
a five-acre place on main road—only two 
miles out. Established plant and flower busi- 
ness for 15 years. Cottage, four greenhouses, 
two barns, tool and wagon sheds, chicken 
houses, Skinner irrigation system. Place nicely 
laid out. Beautiful shade and evergreen 
trees, also fruit. For particulars inquire of 
Mrs. J. G. tz, owner, Lakewood, New 
Jersey, R.F.D. No. 2. 











Gladioli lovers are cordially invited 
to visit our planting of the newer varie- 
ties originated by Kunderd, Diener, Cole- 
man, Decorah, Fischer, Salbach, Gage 
and other hybridizers. 


We are now prepared to quote whole- 
sale prices on all sizes of bulbs and bulb- 
lets for fall delivery. Send for quota- 
tions or your name and address for retail 
or wholesale lists. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook, 


New Hampshire 
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Reliable Florists 











BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 








BOSTON 
mass | \SP! 











HOUGHTON GORNEY 





UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 





Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 
**Cable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 








David Clark’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








DREER’S 


MIDSUMMER 
CATALOGUE 


should be in your hands NOW! 


It tells you what to plant at 
this time. Many of your favorite 
flowers should be started right 
away to ensure blooms next year. 


Order your bulbs now and 
you will avoid disappointments 
when ready to plant, this fall. 


This catalogue contains a 
complete list of all seasonable 
vegetable and flower seeds, as 
well as a superb list of winter 
and spring flowering bulbs. 
Write for copy of our Midsummer 


Catalogue and please mention 
this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - . 


AUGUST 1, IqqAU! 


PURE HONEY = nll 


COREY HILL Y, Sum- eal 


mit Ave., Bprooklines Telephone 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 

A spray remedy for green, black, white 

fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap 

sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blight 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables, 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle asco, root lice, } 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 


FAfyper-Humus | 
Puts The Top In Top-Soil 


for Gardens, Lawns Flo 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.Jj 


























NICE STRONG SEEDLING PLANTS.— 
Seeded last August, except as noted. Packed 
safely to arrive O. K. anywhere. Good many 
will bloom this year. 

Hundreds of testimonial letters on hand. 

Achillea, the Pearl; Anthemis, Kellway; 
Anemone, St: Bri id; Columbine, Helenae, 
Long Spurred; loreopsis, anc. grand.; 
Daisies, Mrs. Bell, Tearsteak, Edward, 
Shasta; Digitalis; Dianthus, lat. atroc.; 
Pyrethrum, Kellway; Physostegia alba; 
Carnation, Grenadin Red; Gypsophila, panic. ; 
Lychnis, chalcedonica, viscaria, splendens; 
Delphinium, Gold Medal, chinensis blue, alba, 
Belladonna, March seedl.; Sweet William, 
Newport, Scarlett, Holborn, 80c per 100, 
$7.00 per 1000, cash. 

Lupinus polyph. + new hybr.; Oolumbine, 
Rose Queen, Skinnerii; Eryngium, amethys- 
tinum; Veronica spicata Long Supl.; Poppy 
orientalis, Iceland; Anchusa Dropmore. 

The above $1. 20° per 100, $10. 00 per 1000. 

Carnation chaubauds, Rubis, Nero, gerpie, 
Marie chaubaud yellow, red, white, double, 
large flowering, Will bloom by August. 
$2.50 per 100, cash, please. 


J. DVORAK, Nurseryman 
B. F. D. 4, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 











The Ametent’s Book of the Dahlia 
By Mrs. Charles H. Stout 
The latest and best book on 
Dahlias and Dahlia Gro 
PRICE, $3.00 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 




















WILSON’S WEED KILLER: For walks 
drives, cobble gutters, tennis courts, etc. 
1 gallon 
5 gallons 
50 gallon drum 
Dilute one part Weed Killer with 40 part 
water. 
ANDREW bate gag Inc. 
Springfield, N. J. 





WILD FLOWERS 


(Wild Hyacinth) light blue 
Erythro- 


Carnasia, 
2ft., showy, good for cutting. 
nium, (Dog-Tooth-Violet) white sweet 
scented. Phlox divaricata (Wild Sweet- 
william). Evergreen Fern, 8in. broad, 
24 long. Iris cristata, Blood-root, many 
others 10c each. 12 assorted $1. To 
orders less than $1 add 10c. Cultural 
directions. Also Gladioli and Peren- 
Send for list. 


DORLEW GARDENS 
Galena, Ohio 


nials. 








————— 
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GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 24c;_in % 
in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine and V Vie’ 
out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. pots, 6c. Wm. 3 
Dasha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, Mas 


————— 





FREESIA BULBS (Purity) grown from hand 
selected planting stock. Well matured. tut 
to grade. White skinned quali ty. Get my 
prices on these and on Yellow and Whilé 
Callas, Gladioli and Tritonias. 
EB. L. Williams, 288 King 5t., 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 


In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and South 
Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 


Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 


Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every issue 
of HorTIcULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals with all 
phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, 
and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties and impor- 
tant introductions. 


Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying to 
the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest fee of 
two dollars a year. 




















HORTICULTURE 


Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Garden Perennials 


and Ornamental Evergreens 


in an excellent assortment 


Place your orders now for stock of the famous Cherry 
Hill Quality. Then you can begin your fall planting by 
mid-August so that all will have a chance to get well estab- 


lished before winter. 


Visit us and see how well we are growing our stock. 


Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 


Not open Sundays 


West Newbury, Mass. 














Y 
Tulipand other Garden Bulbs,Seeds,etc. 


NUSUAL arrangements have 
again been made for this season’s 
movement in fast modern ships specially 
adaptable to the trade. Proper ventila- 
tion is assured by large, 
airy, tween deck space. 


Fleet Corporation 








Sailings 


From Rotterdam 
to New York 




















August 7th, 16th,* 
22nd,* 27th, 30th 
September 3rd,* 
6th,* 16th, 27th* 


* 

Also calls at Philadelphia 
From Rotterdam 
to Boston, Balti- 
more & Hampton 

Roads 

August 13th, 29th 
September 11th 




















freight vessels estab- 
lished a record in 1923 
for safe and satisfactory 
transportation of bulbs. 


Write for full information to: 


Cosmopolitan Shipping Co. 
42 Broadway, New York City 


Black Diamond S. S. Corp. 
67 Exchange Place, New York City 


Managing Operators for 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
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THE INSECTICIDE SUPREME 
Spray the Bugs with 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


and se WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 
1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $10.00 
For sale by all dealers 


SPRINGFIELD 


AUGUST 1, 193 
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